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editorial — 


There are many Americans today who feel present social 
protest movements are a sign of serious decay and corruption of 
moral values. They point to these movements as a sign we are 
coddling criminals, traitors, malcontents and misfits to the very 
point of encouraging anarchy. They note increased disrespect 
for authority and law and conclude that the answer to the social 
protest movement is use of government power and police force- 
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If we look to history we find social protests in the first dawn 
of civilization. Socrates protested against ignorance among lead- 
ers of society. He taught young men of Athens the importance 
of critical and rigorous inquiry in a continuing effort to find 
truth. Socrates’ social criticism questioned society’s dearest tradi- 
tions and undermined common fallacies, on which men often 
innocently enough based their actions and beliefs. His penetrat- 
ing questions disturbed the authorities so greatly that in 399 
B.C., Socrates was condemned to death by hemlock. Analysis 
of Socratic social protests leads one perhaps to the conclusion 
that these rigorous questions were in a much broader sense a 
clear form of creativity in that they demanded close investigation 
of all alternative courses of action through refinement of a 
method of teaching-learning called dialectic. Thus, social protest 
in the dawn of civilization was a route to perpetuating and 
strengthening that civilization. It was a creative act containing 
infinite implications for the existence of humankind. Socrates’ 


clear intent in his use of social protest was the perpetuation of 
Athenian democracy. 


In the thirteenth century barons and nobles protested 
vehemently against the increasing power, centralization and con- 
trol of the monarchy under King John (1199-1216). These pro- 
tests became so pronounced that King John was forced to sign 
a Great Charter (Magna Carta) at Runnymede on June 19, 
1215. Although signing of the Charter did not bring immediate 
reforms, it later became a basic document in the search for 
economic and social justice. Again vehement, often passionately 
violent social protests became the base for reform. In the case of 
Magna Carta this base became a lighthouse for ever more at- 
tention to broadening the popular base for government. 


Dante (1265-1321) sought through his writings to strength- 
en the hand of the government in secular affairs and poignantly 
to question the all encompassing power of the church. Dante set 
the stage for ever more emphasis on earthly social reform and 
justice. His protests were ideals which became implanted in the 
history of church reform and contributed to the conception of 
separation of Church and State in education. 


In 1524 Martin Luther protested against church monop- 
olies. Later he posted on the Castle Church door in Wittenberg 
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ninety-five separate protests against the excesses of the establish- 
ed church and its clergy. This move eventuated in the division 
of Christendom into two great forces. The protest movement of 
Luther became, unintentionally to be sure, part and parcel of 
history under the title of Protestantism. Luther’s protests extend- 
ed individual rights and freedom and once again as in the case 
of the Magna Carta sought to restrict great centralization of 
authority, power, force and prestige. In both instances the long 
run result was to improve the opportunities of the common man 
for economic and social justice. 


Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) in the 19th century wrote 
in protest against vested interests, seeking increased vocational 
opportunities for every man. His protest became a goal for 
broadened democratic thought and action. His writings were 
creative acts to free men from age-old traditions that bound 
them to absolutist, dogmatic structures of thought and action. 


Each of these protests is part of the history that goes into 
making Twentieth Century Man. History despite its inactive 
plateaus and retrogressions is on the whole a record of progress 
and creativity resulting from social protest movements. These 
social protests initially rational or irrational, guided or un- 
guided, recognized or unrecognized, are motivators of change. 
Throughout history this change has often had adverse immediate 
effects but the long run results have been on the plus side for the 
improvement of the condition and survival of humankind. The 
history of protests often reveal angry, infantile behavior pat- 
terns, passionate pleas of hatred which are, it would appear, in 
reality outward symptoms for deeper underlying cultural shifts 
and reorientations. 


Educators need to be aware of the message of history to un- 
derstand Twentieth Century protests. History tells us that men 
and societies do not stand still, that laws and social institutions 
cannot remain fixed absolute entities but must become part of 
the social milieu for which and by which they exist. Fear of 
listening to history’s message will lead to disasterous conse- 
quences which can be avoided by leaving all lines of communica- 
tion open. Let’s listen to what the protestor has to say. It may be 
a message of hope and survival for humankind. 


James Van Patten 
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Aristotle On Doing Evil 


By Robert T. Radford 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


Oklahoma State University 
I 


The Socratic dictum—no man knowingly does evil—has Come 
in for a sizable share of attention in the history of moral philosophy. 
Some people think this assertion is so obviously wrong as not even 
to merit serious examination. Most thinkers consider the statement 
false, though many are hard put to show precisely why it is incor- 
rect. Some attempt to avoid the true/false answer by contending 
that it is a Socratic tautology—an analytic statement in Socrates’ 
philosophy. At least a few significant philosophers have felt this 
Socratic position called for careful examination and critical evalua- 
tion. Not the least of these critics was Aristotle. 


This Socratic doctrine has been stated in various ways: to know 
the good is to do it; sin is ignorance; no man wills to do evil, etc. 
These simple statements of the position do not indicate very clearly 
the far-reaching importance of this doctrine. Involved in this issue 
are our conception of man, our epistemology, and our ethics; it 
raises the problems of the concept of human freedom, the status of 
moral evil, the purpose and justification of reward and punishment, 
the nature of knowledge, and the relation of knowledge to human 
action. Aristotle’s analysis of this statement indicates not only his 
awareness of these various implications of Socrates’ position, but 
also an insight into the complexities of this doctrine. And it is per- 
haps not surprising that he finds this to be an important mistake in 
moral philosophy; important in part because it is not totally a mis- 
take. 


It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the main points brought 
out in Aristotle’s analysis of the Socratic understanding of wrong- 
doing. This will lead us into consideration of the analysis of vice, un- 
just acts, and incontinence in Aristotle’s ethics. In analyzing and 
evaluating this aspect of Aristotle’s thought we will be considering 
one of the crucial issues in his moral (or political) philosophy. And in 
light of the fact that Aristotle has continued to exert a powerful 
influence in moral philosophy this study should also put us in a 
position to understand and evaluate better the ethical and political 
writings of many men more recent than Aristotle. 


Some fundamental differences between the ethical views of 
Socrates and Aristotle are apparent even in the preface to the 
Nicomachean Ethics (to use the modern title of the work). Here are 
found the first indications of Aristotle’s disagreement with the 
Socratic contention that there is an indissoluble bond between know- 
ledge and action. The aim or end of this book is announced to be 
action, becoming good, as distinct from knowledge or theory. Such 
knowledge as is sought is not profitable for all persons, according 


os 
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to Aristotle, but only for those who desire to act according to a 
rational principle.1 Right action does not follow inevitably from the 
knowledge of what is right. 

The beginning sections of Book III present Aritotle’s analysis of 
voluntary and involuntary action. It is here that his first sustained 
analysis of what is involved in doing wrong (and doing right) is 
found. He had previously (in Book II) drawn a distinction between 
acts of a virtuous character, (or nature) and acts done virtuously, 


... if the acts that are in accordance with the virtues have 
themselves a certain character it does not follow that they 
are done justly or temperately. The agent also must be in a 
certain condition when he does them; in the first place he 
must have knowledge, secondly he must choose the acts, and 
chocse them for their own sakes, and thirdly his action must 
proceed from a firm and unchangeable character.2 


Thus acting virtuously involves choosing; virtue implies choice. And, 
in the analysis Aristotle offers, choice is a subdivision of the volun- 
tary. It is to his discussion of voluntary and involuntary action that 
we must now turn. 


It seems easier to approach this matter of voluntary action from 
the negative side. Involuntary actions are actions which are perform- 
ed under compulsion or due to ignorance. Thus the two categories, 
(1) actions performed under compulsion, and (2) actions due to 
ignorance, need to be considered. But first, in order to avoid dif- 
ficulties arising from what appear to be mixed cases of voluntary- 
involuntary action, it is indicated that the use of the terms ‘voluntary’ 
and ‘involuntary’ will refer to the time of particular actions, not to 
what one would prefer in abstract situations. 


When the moving principle of action is not contributed by the 
man acting, his action is compulsory when this moving principle is 
in the man himself—when it is in his power to do or not to do an 
act—his action is voluntary. Two mistaken approaches to this matter 
are pointed out, and criticized. First, he points out that those who 
maintain that pleasant and noble objects compel us (force us from 
outside), thereby render all acts compulsory, since everyone does 
everything he does for these objects. In other words, this move rend- 
ers the term ‘compulsory’ meaningless, since it leaves no room for a 
contrast—something that is not compulsory. In the second mistaken 
approach it is contended that noble acts are voluntary but acts done 
for pleasure are compulsory. This overlooks the fact that he who 
acts under compulsion acts with pain, whereas the person who acts 
for pleasantness acts with pleasure. Consequently, “it is absurd to 
make external circumstances responsible, and not oneself, as being 
easily caught by such attractions, and to make oneself responsible 
for base acts.’’3 In short, it is not possible on these grounds, to hold 
that one causes voluntarily his good acts, and that his evil acts are 
involuntarily caused by something or someone else. 


The other category of involuntary actions is concerned with 
actions due to ignorance. When Aristotle comes to discuss this, he 
develops a different contrast to voluntary actions than the previously 
mentioned involuntary actions. Here the contrast is between the 
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voluntary and the not voluntary; the involuntary is a subdivision of 
the not voluntary. Everything that is done by reason of ignorance 
belongs to the class of the not voluntary. Those not voluntary actions 
which produce pain and repentance are called involuntary. (Different 
from the actions done by reason of ignorance are the actions done in 
ignorance, such as those done while drunk or in a rage.) 


In his fuller explanation of this distinction of the voluntary 
from the more general not voluntary the reason for this new category 
emerges. There is a certain sort of ignorance that we do blame, 
while other kinds of ignorance lead us to pardon the person who acts 
while so ignorant. The wicked man is ignorant of what he ought to 
do or not do—it is as a result of this kind of ignorance that men be- 
come unjust (in the broad sense) or bad. Men are blamed for ignor- 
ance of the universal. But the term ‘involuntary’ is used when one 
is ignorant of the particulars relevant to an act, such as the circum- 
stances of the action and/or the objects with which the action is con- 
cerned. Spelled out more fully, these particulars of which the agent 
may be ignorant include: who he is, what he is doing, what or whom 
he is acting on, what he is doing it with, to what end he is doing 
it, and how he is doing it. The man whose action results from an 
ignorance of any of these acts involuntarily. 


Having now analyzed what is meant by involuntary action 
Aristotle is ready to say what is meant by ‘voluntary’. 


Since that which is done under compulsion or by reason of 
ignorance is involuntary, the voluntary would seem to be 
that of which the moving principle is in the agent himself, 


he being aware of the particular circumstances of the 
action.4 


On this basis it is now seen to be improper to call acts done by reason 
of anger or appetite involuntary. There are several reasons offered 
for this. (1) To call such acts involuntary would be to hold that 
no other animal or no child acts voluntarily. (2) There are some 
things we ought to desire, and there are some things at which we 
ought to be angry. (3) Though the involuntary is painful, acting in 
accordance with the appetites is pleasant. (4) The irrational passions 
(from whence arise appetite and anger) are just as much a legitimate 
part of man as is his reason; they are no less human. Thus the actions 


proceeding from anger or appetite are the actions of the man, not of 
something outside him. 


Choice is closely related to voluntary action, but they are not 
the same thing. Though all chosen actions are voluntary, it is not 
the case that all voluntary actions are chosen. For example, even 
though children and lower animals act voluntarily, they do not 
choose; and acts done on the spur of the moment may be voluntary, 
although they do not involve choice. Choice is to be distinguished 
from appetite, anger, wishing, or having an opinion. In order to 
clarify the usage of the term ‘choice’ it will be helpful to see how 
it is distinguished from these other terms. 


Choice is not appetite. This is seen by the following considera- 
tions. While appetite is held to be common to the irrational creatures, 
choice is not attributed to them. Further, consider the continent and 
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incontinent man: the continent man acts with choice, but not appetite;. 
he incontinent man acts with appetite, but not choice. Again, ap- 
petite is related to what is pleasant and painful, while choice is not 
related to either. 


Choice is not anger. Anger is attributed to irrational creatures,, 
but not choice. Further, acts of anger are acknowledged to be 
farthest from acts of choice. 


Choice is not wish. Though a wish can be related to what is im- 
possible, choice cannot. A wish can be related to what cannot be 
accomplished by one’s own efforts, but one does not choose such 
things (one only chooses what he thinks can be accomplished by him- 
self.) Further, a wish concerns an end; choice relates to the means. 


Choice is not opinion (either opinion in general or any kind of 
opinion). Most of the reasons presented to show that it cannot be 
appetite, anger or wish are relevant here also. Besides, opinions are 
distinguished by their truth or falsity; but choices are distinguished 
by their goodness or badness. Also by choosing what is good or bad 
we have (or achieve) a certain character, but holding an opinion does. 
not make us men of a certain character. Further, we choose to do or 
avoid doing something good or bad, but opining does not function 
this way. In addition, choice is related to its object differently than 
is opinion: we praise choice for being related to the right object. The 
last reason for distinguishing choice and opinion, since it touches om 
one interpretation of the Socratic position, we will take in Aristotle’s: 
words: 


And we choose what we best know to be good, but we opine 
what we do not quite know; and it is not the same people 
that are thought to make the best choices and to have the 
best opinions, but some are thought to have fairly good 
opinions, but by reason of vice to choose what they should 
not.5 


Choice thus involves things that are in our own power to do; 
it further involves some thought, a rational principle. Through an 
analysis of deliberation it is found that we deliberate about actions 
thet are within the power of an agent, or possible for an agent. That 
is we deliberate about actions that are the means to ends. Thus in a 
way the object of choice and that of deliberation are closely related. 
They differ in that deliberation preceeds choice; the object of de- 
liberation is not determined, while the object of choice is that which: 
has been determined, decided upon as a result of deliberation. 


The object of choice being one of the things in our own 
power which is desired after deliberation, choice will be 
deliberate desire of things in our own power; for when we 
have decided as a result of deliberation, we desire in ac- 
cordance with our deliberation.6 


The next step in the analysis is to see how choice is related to 
one’s state of character. Choice concerns the means, but what of the 
ends? Men of different characters seek different things; different 
things appear good to them. One’s conception of the noble and the 
pleasant is unalterably tied up with one’s character. It is only the 
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good man who sees clearly what is truly noble and what is truly 
pleasant. Errors arise when men of lesser character choose the 
pleasant which appears to them as good but is not genuinely good. 

Much of the argument that has been followed up to this point, 
along with an important conclusion for our study, is stated in concise 
logical form in the following paragraph: 


The end, then, being what we wish for, the means what 
we deliberate about and choose, actions concerning means 
must be according to choice and voluntary. Now the exercise 
of the virtues is concerned with means. Therefore virtue 
also is in our power, and so too is vice. For where it is in our 
power to act it is also in our power not to act, and vice 
versa;. . . .Now if it is in our power to do noble or base 
acts, and likewise in our power not to do them, and this was 
what being good or bad meant, then it is in our power te be 
virtuous or vicious.7 


Thus Aristotle makes it quite clear—wickedness is voluntary. 
Both virtuous action and wicked action are voluntary; they go to- 
gether, in that, to deny one to be voluntary entails denying the other 
is voluntary. Both individuals in their everyday affairs and legis- 
lators going about their business witness to this fact: they honor noble 
acts; they punish wicked acts; they punish a man for his ignorance 
when he is thought responsible for that ignorance, such as when he 
gets drunk. The activity of blaming indicates that what is blamed is 
considered voluntary; the same is the case with the activity of prais- 
ing or encouraging actions in people. 


Now all the materials are at hand for a serious problem. The 
individual acts voluntarily in choosing and doing what appears good 
to him—so far so good. But, this is coupled with the admission that 
man has no choice over what appears good to him—that this appear- 
ance is determined by his state of character. Now when you put these 
two together in the case of a man of poor character it seems that this 
man can not voiuntarily do virtuous acts since what seems good to 
him is really bad and if this is the case it would seem inappropriate 
to accuse him of vice; this sort of voluntary action does not seem 
to be morally significant. If the man is doing the best he can, what 
is the point of blaming him; it would seem farfetched to hold him 
responsible in such a case for doing evil. 


Aristotle is clearly aware of this problem. It seems to be just 
this sort of consideration that prompted the Socratic notion that no 
man knowingly does evil. Aristotle attacks this problem by focusing 
on one’s state of character. This is clearly not something a person is 
born with. How does one come to have.a certain character? Is this 
a matter within his power? It is a fact that man are held responsible 
for the kind of man they become. This is because it is through one’s 
own activity in particular cases that one produces his character. 
Through repeatedly choosing unjust acts one becomes an unjust man, 
for example, and one does this voluntarily. So, in that one is re- 
sponsible for his character, he is indirectly responsible for what ap- 
pears good to him when he has a firmly established character. 


In short, Aristotle’s answer to the Socratic problem as it de- 
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velops at this stage of the analysis is that man is doubly responsible.. 
That is, he is responsible in two different ways: he is responsible for 
the actions he chooses, and he is also responsible for the state of his: 
character. And as an indication that these are not the same respon- 
sibility, it is to be noted that there is a difference between them. 
With regard to our particular acts we are on each occasion the master 
when we know the facts and are not compelled. But with the matter 
of one’s character one is in control only in initiating it; once it is. 
formed it is not possible for one to voluntarily change that character. 


II 


Many of the distinctions involved in his analysis of voluntary 
action that have been indicated in Part I of this paper are seen in 
application in Aristotle’s discussion of justice, in Book V of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. There he is developing a clear distinction be- 
tween the thing done justly or injustly and the thing done that hap- 
pens to be just or unjust. He is further indicating just what counts 
as an indication in action of the just man or unjust man. The points: 
he is making here can be easily grasped in their interrelations by 
the following diagram. 
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Diagramatic Analysis of Book V, Chapter 8 


JUST THING 
DONE 


UNJUST THING 
DONE 
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VOLUNTARILY 


INVOLUNTARILY 
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VOLUNTARILY 
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By Choice 


Not 
by choice 


Through 
ignorance 


Under 
compulsion 


By Choice 


Not 
by choice 


Through 
ignorance 


Under 
compulsion 





The act is done justly, 
The person is a just man. 


The act is done justly. 


The act is only 
incidentally just. 


The act is done unjustly; 
and the person is an 
unjust man; or 

the act is a misadventure. 


The act is done unjustly; 
it is an act of injustice; 
but the doer is not wicked 


or unjust. 


| 
| 
Ee act is a mistake; and 
| 


is only incidentally unjust 


The act is only 
incidentally unjust. 
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So far we have been concerned primarily with what Aristotle 
calls moral virtue or virtues of character. The attention next shifts 
to the intellectual virtues. These two are not totally unrelated how- 
ever—action which is either good or bad involves a combination of 
intellect and character. It is practical (or calculative) reason (or in- 
tellect) which aims at an end which is partly the cause (along with 
desire) of choice and thereby of action. Man, the originator of action, 
unites desire and practical reason in choice. Reason, here as in its 
scientific activity, seeks truth; here its object is truth corresponding 
to right desire. Since desire aims at good action, practical reason 
seeks truth concerning what is good action, or what is the end for 
man. 


Aristotle delineates five intellectual virtues: scientific knowledge, 
art, practical wisdom, theoretical (philosophic) wisdom, and intuitive 
reason. Of these we are most concerned with practical wisdom; it is 
one of the virtues of what was spoken of above as practical reason. 
It is the only one of the intellectual virtues directly concerned with 
acting or doing; reason has other functions and thus other virtues. 
Practical wisdom has to do with deliberating about what conduces to 
the good life for man. “Practical wisdom, then, must be a reasoned 
and true state of capacity to act with regard to human goods.’’8 This 
intellectual virtue 1s concerned with universals—what things are 
best for man (in political society, in family life, and as individuals) — 
and also with particulars—what I ought to do now in this concrete 
situation. This kind of wisdom comes with lengthy experience in 
living (if at all); it is only through such experience that one de- 
velops the ability to ‘see’ the relevant moral aspects of particular 
situations. This particular knowledge is just as important as the 
universal—it takes both for practical wisdom to issue commands 
concerning what ought to be done and what ought not to be done. 
It should be noted at this point that a kind of intuition is involved 
here in two ways: the man of experience ‘sees’ the end for man, and 
thus the universal first principles; he also ‘sees’ the particular oc- 
casion for action in such a way as to grasp its morally relevant 
aspects; these two sorts of ‘seeing’ are instances of intuitive reason 
active in the moral realm. 


At this point the question of the relationship of knowledge to 
action can be significantly raised. Just how does knowledge of what 
conduces to man’s good help us to be virtuous? Does this practical 
wisdom necessitate our being virtuous? Could we be virtuous with- 
out this knowledge? Is the failure to be virtuous a direct result of 
lacking in this knowledge? Could a man have this knowledge and 
not be virtuous? Here we face again the Socratic problem posed by 
the seemingly paradoxical statement that if a man knows the good 
he will do it, or that virtue is knowledge. 


Let us notice how Aristotle approaches this sort of problem. He 
recognizes that there is an apparent incongruity in holding both that 
virtues are states of character, and that practical wisdom is im- 
portant in morals. It seems there is no point to having practical wis- 
dom or knowledge concerning the just, the noble and the good. Virtu- 
ous acts stem from virtuous character; therefore, this practical wis- 
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dom does not seem to help one to do virtuous acts. This however is 
only an apparent difficulty. Practical wisdom is important in at least 
two ways in doing the good. (1) The choice of ends stems from virtue 
—one’s state of character; but deciding on the means to realize those 
ends is the work of practical wisdom. So one’s choice cannot be fully 
right if either practical wisdom or virtue is missing. (2) The second 
way in which practical wisdom is important in doing good can be 
seen only after two distinctions noted by Aristotle are presented. (a) 
Cleverness and practical wisdom are not the same, but related. 
Cleverness is the ability to do what tends to accomplish the end we 
have set for ourselves. Practical wisdom is the exercise of the faculty 
of cleverness on the part of a good man. In this way practical wisdom 
is inseparable from good character and the good acts of a person of 
good character. (b) Natural virtue and virtue in the strict sense are 
not the same. Natural virtue is what one is born with or develops 
through maturation—dispositions, capacities, etc. But virtue in the 
strict sense needs the exercise of reason, that particular exercise of 
reason known as practical wisdom. In this way practical wisdom is 
not only a virtue, but is essential to all the other virtues (in the 
strict sense). Virtue is now properly defined as a state of character 
in accordance with a right rule or, since right rule implies practical 
wisdom, in accordance with practical wisdom. 


This analysis indicates that Socrates was on the right track, but 
was not entirely correct. In saying that all virtues are forms of 
practical wisdom he was incorrect. But he was right in that they all 
imply practical wisdom. It should be noted that what Aristotle has 
in mind here is virtue conceived of as a State of character or mind. 


So far we have traced part of Aristotle’s analysis and evaluation 
of Socrates’ position on doing evil. What has been noted so far is 
his treatment of virtue and vice. In Book VII of the Nicomachean 
Ethics we come to his discussion of continence and incontinence. 
Here again Aristotle’s treatment of this problem has in mind the 
position of wrong doing taken by Socrates. He asks whether a man 
who has knowledge of good and bad can act incontinently. Socrates 
has said he can not, maintaining that a person who acts contrary to 
what is best does so because of ignorance. But what sort of ignorance 
could this be? The incontinent man is said to be one who knows 
what he does is bad, but does it as a result of passion. What sort of 
knowledge is this the incontinent man has? It is quite obvious that 
the man who has practical wisdom is not incontinent, since it has 
been seen that only the good man has practical wisdom. It is also 
obvious that the incontinent man did not think he ought to become 
incontinent. These problems need to be examined. 


There are several senses in which one is said to know. Aristotle’s 
answer to this question of the sort of knowledge the incontinent 
man has follows the development of distinctions between three 
senses in which the word ‘knowledge’ is used. First, a person may 
be said to have knowledge and be using it or exercising it; this is 
passive knowledge. This knowledge is sometimes referred to as be- 
ing “at the back of one’s mind”. But as it stands this is not adequate 
to account for incontinence; for if the failure to exercise the know- 
ledge is involuntary, then this can not be blamed and thus can not 
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be incontinence. A futher refinement is needed so that there is 2 
sort of voluntary ignorance. The third sense of knowledge then is a 
refinement of the second: it is an inactive knowledge that is due to 
an altered bodily condition like that produced by passion, such as 
anger or appetite. There may be in this third case the verbal] residue 
of knowledge (such as when a man talks while drunk or asleep); 
but the use of the language of knowledge is in this case empty. This 
is the sort of knowledge that the incontinent man has. He acts in 
ignorance, but not because of ignorance; he has knowledge, but it 
is subdued knowledge. This subdued knowledge concerns what he 
ought to do and ought not to do in a moral sense; thus it never issues 
in moral commands with respect to the particular situation. Instead 
the acting of the incontinent man, and the opinion on which his 
saction is based, are under the direction of the appetites or anger. 
There is not genuine deliberation here. “The incontinent man acts 
with appetite, but not with choice.’’9 


With respect to the incontinent man Socrates is basically cor- 
rect according to Aristotle. The incontinent man does not act incon- 
tinently while knowing, in the proper sense (the first one mentioned 
above) of the term ‘know’, what he ought to do. His passion renders 
him unable to connect his general moral awareness (or knowledge) 
to this particular situation calling for action. He acts voluntarily, 
and thus is to be blamed, but he does not act by choice. 


III 


The exposition of Aristotle’s analysis of wrong-doing (vice and 
incontinence) is now concluded. It has been seen how he was con- 
cerned to correct and purify the Socratic concept of wrong-doing 
as being due to ignorance, while virtue is identified with knowledge. 
But what are we to make of all of this? How adequate is Aristotle’s 
treatment of these issues? Let uS now offer some assessments of 
Aristotle’s analysis. 

A question of recent interest is almost inevitably put to Ari- 
stotle. How does he stand on the determinism-indeterminism issue? 
Does he understand by his term ‘compulsion’ what is meant today 
by determinism? Are voluntary actions undetermined? Although 
Aristotle does not discuss the issue in these terms, he does discuss it 
in part. He would not equate being compelled with being determined. 
The action of a virtuous man, for example, is determined by his 
character and the exercise of his practical wisdom. The action of 
the wicked man is determined by his character and deliberation. 
Further, he does not hold that one’s character is determined extern- 
ally; one determines or forms it himself. This is possible in part be- 
cause Aristotle conceived of the natural world as involving an ele- 
ment of contingency— it is not the case that there are iron-clad laws 
governing all natural occurences, 


But a question still hangs over this matter of compulsion, What 
about the phenomena the psychologists call compulsive behavior? 
The compulsion here, if it can properly be called compulsion, is in- 
ternal. It does not seem that any of Aristotle’s categories adequately 
covers this phenomena. Perhaps this is one of those cases where the 
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subject matter, especially in his day, did not admit of any more 
precision. 


Though he does not explicitly mention this distinction between 
his own position and that of Socrates, Aristotle makes one step that 
Socrates could not consistently make. In Aristotle’s analysis of acting 
‘with ignorance, it is seen that in some cases, those where one acts 
in ignorance, the person is responsible for his ignorance. Since in 
Socrates’ teaching knowledge is good, and the soul desires what is 
good, one could not fail to attain or have knowledge where it was 
possible to have it. The position of Aristotle here is clearly an ad- 
vance in insight. What is needed more than this however is an 
analysis of this same phenomena in such detail as to elucidate what 
is involved in the phenomena of self-deception, which is even more 
complex than the cases with which either Aristotle or Socrates deal. 

Aristotle’s treatment of ignorance however has some weaknesses. 
The distinction he labors between the not voluntary and the involun- 
tary is troublesome. It is strange to base the distinction on the at- 
titude one has after he has acted by reason of ignorance. The distinc- 
tion is important in his analysis of both vice and incontinence; the 
distinction would be better based on that of which one is ignorant— 
the universal or the particulars. His choice of terms with which to 
refer to the distinction is not very fortunate. And, in fact, his not 
voluntary actions seem to be indirectly voluntary, in that they follow 
from one’s state of character. Aristotle’s awareness of the need for 
distinctions to be made here is laudable, even if they need to be 
more carefully delineated. 


The concept of choice developed by Aristotle seems too limited. 
He does not appear to be aware that one who is angry or under the 
influence of an appetite can deliberate, think, plan, scheme, and de- 
vise ways to accomplish his purposes. Such a person chooses his acts 
as much as the virtuous man does. It is not at all convincing when he 
says choice is not related to pleasure and pain, though anger and the 
appetite are. Choice is quite often desire guided by reason so as to 
derive pleasure through satisfaction of one’s anger or appetite. One 
may choose revenge or sexual gratification as the end of one’s 
acting, for instance. If the objection is raised to this that one’s choice, 
according to Aristotle, is related to means, not ends, it should be 
pointed out that often he himself speaks of choosing ends (although 
it is inconsistent with his discussion of choosing). The apparent at- 
tempt to consign such actions to being voluntary, but not by choice, 
is not adequate. If One wants 'to speak of animals other than man as 
acting voluntarily it is perhaps all right to refer to them as acting 
not by choice. But to turn around and refer to men as acting volun- 
arily but not by choice is a confusion—man has the faculty of reason 
as an inseparable part of his nature and this makes a difference in 
his acting. There is no good reason for speaking of man acting volun- 
tarily though not by choice. Perhaps it is better to say, with Kant, 
man acts voluntarily when his acting involves his practical reason 
(will). 


Aristotle’s recognition of the relevance of one’s state of charac- 
ter to his particular acts is commendable. However, it seems he ana- 
lyses this situation in categories that are too inflexible. It is basically 
true that one is responsible for his character, but this is within cer- 
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tain limits—his initial capacities, and early training. These qualifi- 
cations are recognized in the preface to the work, but are not related 
explicitly to the development of character. It is rather obvious, for 
instance, that what he depicts as the best life, that of philosophical 
contemplation, is not within the province of everyone. This objection 
may perhaps be sidestepped as not being concerned with moral virtue. 
But, what then of the persons of moderate intelligence reared in 
families and religious communities which are strongly authoritarian? 
What is the likelihood they will develop the deliberative abilities 
which are essential to acting by choice? And if they do not develop 
this ability what could it mean in Aristotle’s terms to accuse such a 
person of being virtuous or wicked? 


Further, on the matter of character, Aristotle contends that one 
can not voluntarily change his character. This seems to follow logi- 
cally from the analysis of the nature of character and its relation to 
the person’s acts. But it does not seem adequate to the facts. This 
would make it difficult to understand why we reward and punish as 
we do, or what sometimes transpires in religious conversion, or what 
psychiatrists sometimes elicit from their patients. Difficult though 
it may be, there seems to be sufficient evidence that some people can 
and do change their character fairly radically. If it be contended in 
defense of Aristotle’s position that with these cases the people’s 
characters were not firmly established, we shall not be too troubled. 
For the counter charge will only serve ‘to show either that one is 
speaking tautologically (if character is changed, then by definition 
it was not established firmly) or that Arstotle’s concept of a firmly 
established character is not an adequate description of what we 
ordinarily refer to as character. His conception needs more flexibility. 


Aristotle’s description of the incontinent man is interesting 
for the subtlety of its analysis. It is a significant improvement over 
the Socratic analysis. However, there is one big problem left over 
after his analysis—how does passion get into a position to subdue 
one’s moral awareness (Or knowledge)? Without an answer to this 
question the analysis of incontinence is left hanging in the air. Does 
passion win out in a straight-forward battle with reason? Can it be 
that reason voluntarily abdicates in favor of passion? Or maybe pas- 
sion has to move in a roundabout way to get into a position to become 
the determinant of action? But then perhaps there is not any such 
sharp distinction between the desires and the reason in the person. 

What Kierkegaard points out as the penetrating insight of 
Socrates concerning wrong-doing is more explicitly brought out by 
Aristotle than it is in the Socratic dialogues. The point is this: there 
is a difference in understanding and in understanding.10 Aristotle 
makes the point by distinguishing active knowledge from passive 
knowledge. There is a superficial understanding which is mostly 
verbal—it does not surprise us much that people who have this sort 
of understanding do not often act accordingly. In contrast to this is 
an understanding that makes a difference in one’s actions; it would 
really startle us for one with this sort of understanding to suddenly 
not act in keeping with his knowledge. This of course leaves unex- 
seg why knowledge takes hold with some Of us and doesn’t with 
others. 

The solution to this last problem is not clearly developed in 
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either Socrates or Aristotle. They are lacking an adequate analysis 
of what Kierkegaard calls “this tiny little transition from having 
understood to doing.’’11 Socrates tends to reject as not genuine that 
knowledge which does not issue in action. Aristotle is more ready to 
recognize that with some people knowledge is Operative and with 
others it is not. Both Socrates and Aristotle are lacking the concept 
needed to account for the phenomena—the concept of will. Kierke- 
gaard puts the point this way. 


What determinant is it then that Socrates lacks in deter- 
mining what sin is? It is will, defiant will. The Greek intel- 
lectualism was too happy, t0o naive, too aesthetic, too iron- 
ical, too witty. . .too sinful to be able to get it into its head 
that a person knowingly could fail to do the good, or know- 
ingly, with knowledge of what was right, do what was 
wrong.12 


It is in willing that the transition from knowing to doing is made. 
In his discussions of voluntary action and choosing Aristotle was 
feeling his way toward this idea of willing. Had he seen more clearly 
that man is confronted with decisions, not just between what is good 
and what is bad, but also between different good actions he might 
have pushed on to recognize the activity of willing. It is this latter 
sort of moral struggle that is lacking in Aristotle’s analysis. Even 
those who seek to follow a rational principle in their lives like those 
for whom Aristotle is writing often have such moral struggles. The 
concept of will, such as is developed by Kant, provides the key 
solving such moral dilemnas. 


There remains to be discussed a difficulty with Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of irrational behavior. He considered irrational behavior as 
primarily an activity of the passions. It would seem however that 
with the fairly sharp distinction he makes between the passions and 
the rational part it would be more appropriate to refer to the pas- 
sions as non-rationa] rather than irrational, Irrational behavior then 
would be better recognized as a manifestation of the rational part of 
the soul. One is irrational when one’s reason turns against itself, 
when the practical reason (will) refuses to be rational. This puts ir- 
rational behavior more directly in the area of one’s responsibility. 
With a more integrated view of personality it is seen that the ap- 
petites and desires of course are influential in the development of 
irrational behavior, but it would be mistaken to suppose that reason 
is not of primary importance in irrational behavior. Such a doctrine 
as this however would call for a more radical departure from the 
Socratic position than Aristotle is willing to make. 


More could doubtless be said by way of critical evaluation of 
Aristotle’s concept of wrong-doing. The treatment as it stands is suf- 
ficient to show how Aristotle struggled to avoid difficulties in the 
Socratic position while at the same time holding fast to the central 
insight of Socrates. It has also been pointed out that though Aristotle 
did add ‘to our insight on this matter he involved himself in some of 
the same difficulties that Socrates was jin as well aS in some addition- 
al ones. The weaknesses of his position should not, however, blind 
us to the valuable analysis and insight to be found in Aristotle’s 
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decades with that bormide as an effective prop. It has been put to 
both good and ill uses but, for the most part, it has gone unchallenged. 
Unchallenged, that is, until the decade Of civil rights activism follow- 
ing the 1954 school desegregation decision, the furor caused by the 
decision on religion in the schools and , finally, last year’s explosion 
at Berkeley. It has become increasingly apparent that whatever the 
status of the doctrine, it is much easier to enunicate it than to apply 


it. This realization arises from the clear fact that it is sometimes 
practically impossible for the school to serve all segments of the 
society equally well. The schools of the South cannot serve the ex- 
pressed ends of both the militant segregationist and the newly-mili- 
tant Negro community. The schools cannot serve the doctrinal aims 
of both Catholics and Protestants and, in this case, it is clear that 
they will not be permitted to try. 


A fundamental issue at Berkeley was the contention of the stu- 
dents that the “multiversity” cannot serve the ends of the military- 
industrial-commercial establishment and the ends of humanistic 
social reform movements equally well, that real, and not just 
imagined, conflicts arise and that the schoo] cannot be on both sides 
at once. It was the expressed intent (and largely successful ac- 
complishment) of many of the student leaders at Berkeley io demon- 
strate that not all grievances can be handled through the “normal 
channels” that are a necessary part of the ‘fail safe” system of bur- 
eaucratic stability. I think that we in education must take that lesson 
very much to heart and conduct an arduous reappraisal of our deep 
commitment to a “politics of consensus.’”’ We need to ask, for ex- 
ample, if it is really possible to reconcile the pressures brought to 
bear on the schools by those who have an important economic stake 
in the maintenance of a large pOol of under-educated, hence inexpen- 
sive, laborers and those who see education as the means by which 
men may escape from drab and meaningless lives. We need to ask 
whether our community education councils and our “professional 
negotiations committees,” with their strong emphasis upon the aims 
and mechanics of stable consensus do, in fact, solve problems, or 
merely gloss them over with a veneer of good will, pushing them, as 
it were, under the surface, where they can grow and fester unseen. 
One of the most noticeable of the many displays of ineptness at 
Berkeley was the almost complete failure of the administration, in- 
cluding Clark Kerr and Pat Brown, to come to terms with the fact 
that the dogma of consensus-powered bureaucratic stability was be- 
ing vigorously and successfully challenged before their very eyes. A 
theory was over-thrown. The scientific objects did not behave in the 
ways that had been predicted, and the lesson was not learned by 
those who held the theory until 800 limp bodies were dragged out of 
Sproul Hall by 600 policemen. This, according to the theorists of 
Institutional Man, ought to have been impossible, since the objects of 
the aborted prediction were not the weak or ignorant and under- 
privileged, but rather the intellectual cream of California’s youth. 
While some looked for trickery and tried ‘to find the mirrors with 
which it all must surely have been done, others choSe to take a sober 
second look at the theory. 


Such a second look is one that should invite the attention of all 
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educators, and not just those university administrators who fear 
that they may be confronted by a Berkeley and who are scrambling 
to shore up the weak spots in the theory of the multiversity. We are 
told each day that this is the Age of the Machine, of the computer, 
of all the hard metal gadgetry we produce, and we are admonished 
to beware lest our mechanical devices create the need for a human 
revolt. Perhaps we need to look, too, at the machine that has human 


beings as its primary components, the machine of technocratic 
bureaucracy, since that may also provide a seedbed for revolution. 
The schools, and the educators who man them, must decide whether 
they are to continue as instruments of the machine and, hence, aS 
possible contributors to a revolt, or if they are to begin now to try 
to redefine and reconstruct the relationships that hold between the 
educational enterprise and the social environment. 


This brings us to a second significance of Berkeley. The events 
there must have provided some food for thought for all those educa- 
tors who had known and taught the participants in their public schoo] 
days. These young people were, after all, mostly the products of the 
public school system and there must have been some educational 
background to the events, rather than just social and political ones. 
Surely the Berkeley students were not taught to act that way during 
their tenure in the lower grades. It might be easiest to adopt the 
posture that evil forces got hold of them when they went to college 
and corrupted them, made them desert all the fine guides to behavior 
they were given in the public schools, This is not, however, a very 
fruitful approach, since the only kind of educational re-evaluation it 
might lead to is a consideration of how to instill canons of right 
conduct in the young more effectively and vigorously. 


Undoubtedly the factors that served to involve individual stu- 
dents in the Berkeley protests were many and varied and probab'y 
No one statement could summarize them all. There was apparently, 
a genuine issue of free speech, there were overtones of civil rights 
activity, of partisan politics within the conventional frame and of 
radical politics of a number of varieties. There was also one pattern of 
discontent that has wide relevance for education in general. Reflected 
in the statements of many of the young participants was a deep-seat- 
ed disaffection with the fabric of utilitarian rationales we have spun 
about education over the years. We have talked about education 
mostly in instrumental terms and we have instituted educational pro- 
grams not because of what they are but because of what they lead 
to. In most cases utilitarianism would seem to be enough, would 
seem to provide an adequate ground for selling education to its sub- 
jects and to the society generally. Yet the plea of many of the Berke- 
ley students seemed to be, “Yes, I know that the university program 
is the stepping stone to success, that I will be a better and perhaps a 
happier person when I leave college, that I will make more money 
because of having had the good fortune to get an education and all 
the other things that have been pointed out to me, but that is not 
enough, I just don’t like the way I am being dealt with.” It may be 
that part of the discontent lies in the adult notion that all education 
is preparatory and instrumental, that the period of education is one 
of a sort of suspended animation. It is doubly striking to consider that 
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we impose the most prolonged period of uncritical quiescence upon 
our ablest youth. The instrumental, suspended animation viewpoint 
undergirds almost the entirety of our educational structure and it 
is a respectable and fairly simple view. It is mirrored, for example, 
in Sidney Hook’s question-begging and rather myopic doctrine of 
“the freedom to learn” as something quite distinct from the freedom 
to be or the freedom to act.2 Students, in Hook’s view, have the 
former but not the latter. Berkeley points up the possibility that this 
doctrine, like that of the stable bureaucracy, is just a doctrine and 
not an ineffable fact of nature. As the period of education is prolong- 
ed, as the degree of participation in education is extended, and as 
utilitarian pressures to get an education increase, it may well be that 
we should give much more attention to dimensions of education that 
have the power to Operate as ends in themselves, to experience that 
is saturated with consummatory meaning, rather than instrumental 
meaning. Even in areas that might have a high loading of consum- 
matory qualities, areas such as music and the visual arts, we im- 
port a preponderance of instrumental values—‘“the boy who blows 
a; horn will never blow a safe.” The ways in which adults conduct 
their leisure activities, the patterns of purchasing on credit, the de- 
mands we make upon our politicians—these and other behaviors are 
evidence of the pretty general unwillingness of adults to defer rein- 
forcement and gratification for very long. It is that same adult com- 
munity, caught up in immediate reward and instant reinforcement, 
that expects the yeung, during most of their education, to do things 
for which the reward lies tenuously in a distant future. We ask our 
children to perform a psychological manipulation that, for the most 
part, we seem incapable of performing ourselves. 


Perhaps we are realizing the Bergsonian prediction of a pro- 
found mysticism as the antidote to rampant materialism, but if we 
are, then what Bergson called the mystic dimension of experience is 
receiving hardly any attention in the schools. Perhaps we need to 
dust off and reexamine the Progressivist doctrine of interest and 
meaningfulness and see if we can find, in some corner of the school, 
a place for programs that are significant in and of themselves, 
significant to students and not just to the economy or the polity or 
the technocratic structure. 


Finally, it is interesting to note the harsh contrast between 
politics and social action as they were understood and practiced by 
the students at Berkeley and as they are presented to the student in 
a conventional public school setting. The comparison is a sobering 
one, for it becomes apparent that we make pitifully little provision 
in the public schools for the kind of confrontation with society that 
is often afforded the college student. In some cases no more than 
six short months separated a Berkeley participant from a high 
schoo] environment in which he was taught (but not shown) that 
our society is in a state of near-perfection, economically, politically 
and socially. That is a long journey in a short time, and likely to be 
a pretty rough One. Neither courses in governmen; as they are 
usually taught in high schools, nor so-called student governments, 
nor, as in some States, legally required instruction on the evils of 
communism, prepare a young person for his independent contacts 
with a world that is patently and grossly different from the one de- 
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scribed to him in his public school classes. We shelter the young in 
the public schools—sometimes to avoid public relations difficulties 
for educators, sometimes because we love the young too much or 
trust them too little. The reasons why, however, do not make much 
difference, because the result is the same—a generalized disenchant- 
ment with society, a resentment at having been given a tissue of half- 
truths or outright lies. Then we compound the error by expressing 
high chagrin when the young find us out in our hypocrisy and are 
embittered by the discovery. We rarely introduce public school. stu- 
dents to politics or social action of any kind (wars, Of course, being 
excepted). Much less frequently are they introduced to radical poli- 
tics and the social stuff on which radical] politics operate. 


We need to reconsider, and probably to overhaul drastically 
our traditional notions about how we should deal with political and 
social materia] in the public schools. If we do not attempt such an 
overhaul then the least we can do to remain honest is to stop being 
upset when the young over-react to disillusionment. This situation is 
not a novel one, since the old have always lied to the young. What 
is perhaps novel is the ease and frequency with which misrepresenta- 
tions are exposed in this day of rapid and extensive communication. 
To confront the young only with those data we wish them to see is 
an easy course, but I think we need to question sharply whether it is 
a luxury we can still afford. 


What was most surprising about Berkeley was not the extent 
and vigor of the protest registered, but rather that the protest was 
made at all. It is no easy matter for young people to bring their 
grievances to the surface and parade them before the adult com- 
munity, and so it is not difficult to regard such instances as isolated 
events or aS the work of a lunatic fringe. If we so regard them we 
can piece together stop-gap programs that put out specific fires but 
that fall far short of dealing with the conditions that give rise to 
the kind of discontent and desperation that is the stuff of revolution. 


It might be worth our while, however, to make the larger, harder 
effort. 


NOTES: 


1. Michael V. Miller and Susan Gilmore, (eds.) Revolution at Berke- 
ley, (New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1965). 
2. Sidney Hook, “Academic Freedom and the Rights of Students,” 


pp. 32-41; and “Second Thoughts on Berkeley,” pp. 116-159, in 
Revolution at Berkeley. 
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Student Values 


Riley Pittman, Professor of Sociology 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


What do college students value? It is assumed that what a per- 
son values reveals how he values himself, that values are relevant 
to character and conduct, and that one’s interests, attitudes, beliefs 
and goals pretty well sum up the person. The scripture, “For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also,” (Mt. 6:21), suggests 
the interplay and association between objects of worth and values. 
While verbalizations about one’s values are not always in harmony 
with overt behavior, they do furnish an index to character and con- 
duct. 

Man seeks values which fulfill or supplement his needs and 
aspirations. Values are defined in terms of satisfactions or needs. 
They are the estimates, the likes and dislikes, the preferences and 
the judgments of the worth of ideas, relations, and objects. Acts of 
valuation are expressed in terms of cherished habits, goals, achieve- 
ments, time-honored ways of doing things, proverbial wisdom, folk- 
lore, mores, laws and institutions. A discussion of values can not in- 
clude all the acts of valuing, or all the objects that are valued. The 
subject can be limited by selecting the dominant values of an indivi- 
dual, group or culture. Selection involves choice between good and 
evil, between intrinsic and extrinsic values, between productive and 
unproductive values, between permanent and passing values. 

Values are variously classified. They may be classifed as per- 
sonal and social, material and non-material. They may be groups 
around biological, psychological, and sociological needs. The Study 
of Values by Allport, Vernon and Lindsey classifies values into: 
(1) Theoretical, (2) Economic, (3) Aesthetic (4) Social, (5) Politi- 
cal, (6) Religious. In Walter Godnow Everett’s book, Moral Values, 
eight categories of values are presented: (1) Economic, (2) Bodily, 
(3) Recreation, (4) Association, (5) Character, (6) Aesthetic, (7) 
Intellectual, (8) Religious. 

The preferences among kinds of values help to characterize an 
individual, a group or a society. Valuations vary within and among 
these groupings. Values are organizational, and helpful in ascertain- 
ing the integrativeness and disintegrativeness of a personality or a 
society. In sub-cultures or among sub-groups where there is conflict 
and degrees of disorganization, greater variability in valuations is 
expected. The values of an age group like college students will vary 
from that of non-college groups. However, it is expected that col- 
lege students will reflect in their valuations and conduct patterns 
both their culural and sub-group values. 

What are the dominant and conspicuous values of college stu- 
dents? Reports, studies and observations are numerous. In the late 
1940s, Time magazine attempted to find out what the younger genera- 
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tion was like. It suggested the phrases “the silent generation,” and 
“lost generation.” Later Charles Morris of the University of Chicago 
published A Testimony of American Youth - A Psychological Study 
of American Character Traits, including a survey of American Col- 
lege Students sense of values in life. Thousands of students were 
involved. Refining this study, Dr. Morris produced what he called 
“A Manifesto of American College Youth.” Six statements emerged 
out of a list of eighty. His interpretation of the six resulted in three 
generalizations: 


1. American youth believe in individual differences. 

2. They demand, in a country and world where there is variety 
and diversity, the opportunity to be different. 

3. In the American youth there is “a strong deSire among them 
for an open and abundant self, for a flexible and multiple 
self.” 


A later study which portrays a different picture of college 
students was made by Phillip E. Jacob of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His conclusions, published in Higher Education, 1957, are 
summarized as “A Profile of Values of American College Students.” 
There were other findings from the 15-year study. A preface states 
that student values are homogenous. They seem “to think alike, 
believe alike, almost feel alike, regardless of economic, social, ethnic, 
racial, religious, or geographic background, or the nature of the col- 
lege at which they are studying.” The profile which follows is a 
composite of attitudes which appear to be held by at least 75 to 80 
per cent of the recent college generation: 


1. They are gloriously contented. 

2. The great majority appear unabashedly self-centered. 

3. “Social harmony with an easy tolerance of the dissident and 
the diffident pervades the student environment.” They are 
conformistic, taking things as they come. 

4. They express need for religion but mostly as a hitching post. 
Their religion does not guide them in decision making 
(Jacob’s study was sponsored by the Hazen Foundation). 

5. College students are conformistic toward government. “Ex- 
cept for the ritual of voting, they are content to abdicate the 
citizens role.” The same general attitude is reflected toward 
the United Nations and International affairs. 

6. They put great stock in college, but only a minority “seem 
to value their college education primarily in terms of its 
intellectual contribution.” 


Jacob interprets: 


Against the background of earlier generations, the values of 
today’s students look different. The undergirding of the 
Puritan heritage on which the major value assumptions of 
American society have traditionally rested is inconspicuous, 
if it is present at all. Perhaps these students are the fore- 
runners of a major cultural and ethical revolution, the un- 
conscious ushers of an essentially secular (though nominally 
religious), self-oriented (though group-conforming) soci- 
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ety.” (Current Issues in Higher Education, 1957, page 3). 


Students in sociology classes at Central Missouri State College 
were asked in summers of 1962 and 1963 to list not more than five of 
their cherished values. There were 77 different listings from 172 
students. These were organized into eleven categories, eight of which 
were those of Walter G. Everett which were cited earlier. These cate- 
gories represent centers of interests. The following table shows the 
ranking of the categories, the number of items related to each cate- 
gory, and the percentage of the total items distributed among the 
categories. Examples of expressions are placed in parenthesis follow- 
ing each category which are ranked according to value preferences. 


Category (ranked order) No. of Items per cent 
by Category by Category 
Family values (I value my family) 102 14.9 
Associational Values (friendship, getting 
along with others) 100 14.7 
Intellectual Values (chance for education) 91 12.2 
Democratic Values (American Way of life, 
form of government) 89 12.5 
Bodily values (my health, my mind) 78 10.7 
Religious values (Christian beliefs) 76 10.4 
Economic values (money, work, income) 69 9.4 
Character values (respect, honesty, 
individualism) 55 7.5 
Recreational values (athletics, sports) 20 a7 
Aesthetic values (beauty which sur- 
rounds me) 12 1.6 
Miscellaneous values (my four dogs, bed 
in which I sleep) 25 3.4 
717 100.0 


In this brief summary of efforts to explore the values of college 
students, variations are pronounced among the findings. This is 
probably due to the methods and purposes in gathering and report- 
ing. The Jacob’s report pictures the college student as “contented,” 
“unabashedly self-centered,” conformistic, and one who is not inter- 
ested in citizenship roles. To Morris, the key to the valuations of 
the college student is the desire for an open self. They want to be 
free to be themselves, they are not interested in “passivity and in- 
wardness,” but in “enjoyment, action and contemplation in about 
equal amounts.” They are tolerant of ideas, and of other people. They 
want the opportunity to enjoy the good things of life such as food, 
friends and home. The study of values of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege students shows that their values relate to family, friends, edu- 
cation, form of government, health and religion. The value the things 
that are valued in the culture. Opinions which suggest that students 
are interested in revolts of various sorts are not supported. Rather, 
their valuations indicate a desire to be accepted as a person, rather 
than to rebel or conform. What kind of generation of college students 
do we have? Is it a seeking, silent, lost, cool, tense, or a causeless 
generation? Is it conformistic, mutinous, riotous, contented, self- 
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centered? The profiles vary, as do the college students of America. 
Some generalizations are postulated for further study and observa- 
tion. You may test these among your own students. 


1. College students want the opportunity to share in the valued 
things of their society. 


2. College students reflect the attitudinal tones of their society. 


3. College students are interested in fulfillments on a continuous 
basis. 


4. College students expect consistency and fair play from others. 


5. College students prize scholastic ability and athletic skill. In 
the society in which they find themselves, these relate to 
status and success. 


6. College students want to be free to live in a society that makes 
the “open self’’ possible. If the open self has no open society, 
students are frustrated and driven to unhealthy outlets. 


7. College students will work and sacrifice, but they tend to de- 
mand more immediacy in fulfillment. 


All these generalizations may not find support in the studies 
mentioned, but are submitted for consideration. From my examina- 
tion of various studies and from my experiences with college stu- 
dents, I feel that the students reflect in their conduct not only the 
current values of their culture but also an idealized version of the 
American way of life. 


—p-0. — 
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Whitehead’s Use 
Of Evidence 


By Charles E. Goss 


University of Texas 


Alfred North Whitehead completed his great metaphysical 
system as the philosophical sun was setting for such comprehensive 
speculative ventures. Today’s philosophy student might find Process 
and Reality quite interesting for historical and literary reasons, but 
he will hardly consider it a serious invitation to personal commit- 
ment. Yet personal involvement is what metaphysics meant to White- 
head, it is precisely this strain of a priori conviction in his works that 
calls for the kind of criticism offered here. His doctrine of concrete 
connectedness is an assumption rather than the culmination of his 
examination of the evidence; assuming the ubiquity of this connected- 
ness, he finds instances of it everywhere. 


But why bother? If metaphysics is, if not dead, at least neglect- 
ed through philosophers’ preoccupation with other members of the 
family, why make an issue of one aspect of one metaphysician’s 
methodology? One reason for doing so is that philosophers’ transient 
fads should not be allowed to manhandle the question of evidence. 
Philosopher X offers his hypotheses, lays bare his evidence and then 
steps back so that others can inspect his work. Just as the (1) 
hypotheses should not be confused with the (2) evidence, so the (3) 
analysis should not pretend to dictate to the philosopher what shall 
be the nature of his evidence or its mode of presentation. The evi- 
dence is the philosopher’s and not the analyst’s. The philosopher 
alone can decide what his evidence shall be; the analyst can only 
pronounce it good, bad or indifferent. Why bother with Whitehead’s 
use of evidence? Because the category of evidence and the canons 
of handling it should be more sturdy and decay-resistant than any 
particular hypothesis or any fashionable trend in analysis. The evi- 
dence question refuses to become dated. 


Ad hoc marshaling of evidence for a predetermined position is 
a commonplace fallacy, but in Whitehead’s metaphysics it may be 
the Achilles heel. He makes evidence central, believing that “the 
aim of philosophy is sheer disclosure” and that “philosophy is the 
attempt to make manifest the fundamental evidence as to the nature 
of things.” 1 Whitehead is thus compelled on his own terms to show 
us where this doctrine is instantiated in our own experience. But 
what exactly is this notion of “concrete connectedness,” and what 
evidence does Whitehead offer in its support? 


In Process and Reality the interlocked community is a recur- 
rent theme: 


All metaphysical theories which admit a disjunction be- 
tween the component elements of individual experience on 
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the one hand and on the other hand the component elements 
of the external world, must inevitably run into difficulties 
over the truth and falsehood of propositions, and over the 
grounds for judgement. . . . There is a togetherness of the 
component elements in individual experience.2 


Whitehead feels that judgement and experience should depend “on 
the interwoven natures of things’ rather than on the accidental 
goodness of Descartes’ and Leibniz’ God; a dismal alternative is the 
resignation of Santayana and most modern philosophers to a phe- 
nomenal veil, a primitive credulity associated with action and 
valuation, and a mysterious symbolism from the veil to the realities 
behind the veil. . . . there are no rational principles which penetrate 
from the veil to the dark background of reality.3 


In contrast to such defeatism the organic philosophy goes “behind 
the veil” to the ultimately real components of the universe. These 
are actual entities or occasions of experience which take into account 
their own existence, other entities and the whole universe. Their es- 
sential nature is feeling. To feel implies appropriation and being ap- 
propriated; it means system, environment, connectedness. Thus there 
is no separation between mind and matter or between anything and 
any other thing. Materialism starts with matter and mind; in cogni- 
tion, each is modified. Organic philosophy starts with “analysis of 
process as the realization of events disposed in an interlocked com- 
munity.’’4 


A genetic study of this idea in Whitehead’s philosophy would 
trace such influences as the concept of pattern or system in physics; 
kindred philosophies such as those of James, Bergson and Dewey; 
and the climate of protest against Newtonian world-views coupled 
with a growing interest in feeling-oriented epistemologies. White- 
head also sees this doctrine as especially useful in his philosophical 
holy war to provide ontological justification for civilized ideals while 
dealing a death blow to the Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness. On 
the first point he announces quite openly: 


... We seek the evidence for that conception of the universe 
which is the justification for the ideals characterizing the 
civilized phases of human society. 

We have no right to deface the value-experience which 
is the very essence of the universe. Existence, in its own 
nature, is the upholding of value-intensity.5 


Misplaced Concreteness occurs when the individual fact is considered 
without regard for the background, environment or totality in which 
it is enmeshed. The glory of literature and art is that they have 
passed beyond the “myth of isolation’ to the truth that “connected- 
ness is of the essence of all things of all types. . . .’6 One phase of 
Whitehead’s attack is directed against the nineteenth century’s 
chilling and sterile specialization, ‘suggestive of an ant-hill,’’ and he 
also points the moral for modern metaphysicians. He compares the 
metaphysics of dualists, parallelists and sense-datum theorists to 
attempts to elucidate the sociology of modern civilization as wholly 
derivative from traffic-signals on the main roads. 

These are undeniably desirable aims for a metaphysical system, 
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but the purpose of this paper is to weigh evidence, not aims. White- 
head is consistently optimistic about mans ability to work out a 
rationale for this universal togetherness, provided only that he has 
the right initial data. Even when the data fail him through obscurity, 
“factors which are constantly present may yet be observed under the 
influence of imaginative thought.”7 The airplane in the often-used 
metaphor does not simply return to the same ground; the flight into 
speculative generalization has rendered observational powers acute- 
ly sensitive. With sharpened senses for the groundwork and imagina- 
tive thought supplying “the differences which observation lacks,” 
bead = could the metaphysician hope for in being equipped for 
s 


Before examining the proffered data, we must note three ap- 
proaches to that data which Whitehead feels are inadequate: 
science, logic and ordinary language. 


The usual metaphysical error of the scientist is the Fallacy of 
Misplaced Concreteness. The scientist might retort that his abstrac- 
tions are methodologically useful but otherwise harmless because he 
makes no metaphysical claims for them. The real danger, however, 
is that this method, harmless enough in its inception, will produce 
a habit of mind that will blind the scientist to the connectedness of 
everything in the universe. In this way the metaphysical pitfalls of 
nineteenth century specialization victimizes some of every genera- 
tion’s scientists. 


Logic by itself will fail us in metaphysics because logic finally 
depends upon the “self-evidence of its issues.”” We thus dismiss logic 
as a major instrument for the metaphysical discussion. Such discus- 
sion is concerned with the eliciting of self-evidence. Apart from 
such self-evidence, deduction fails. Thus logic presupposes meta- 
physics.8 


The idea that neither science nor logic can of themselves pro- 
duce the data for metaphysics is not new, but when the same thing 
is said of ordinary language, the audience perks up so as not to be 
taken in by the magician’s new trick. Languages and civilizations 
have always advanced together, but mankind’s knowledge of what 
is truly real can neither be advanced nor expressed by means of 
ordinary language. Why does it fail? Whitehead says that some 
components of experience are inexpressible by means of it. Usually 
we start with a large generality rather than a detailed analysis of 
experience. We try to express these feelings, but we cannot; yet the 
excitement and its ground remain. “It is always there, just on the 
edge of consciousness.”’9 Just as the grammar of science points back 
to the concrete whole from which its discrete elements have been ab- 
stracted, so language “presupposes the concrete relations of real 
events happening and issuing from each other.”10 Thus meaning in 
language, as self-evidence in logic, depends on metaphysical insight. 
Ordinary language calls for an imaginative leap into speculative 
description so that the single fact’s environmental coordination might 
be exposed. That is the sense in which it is inadequate and the 
reason why it “fails’—it is incomplete. “A precise language must 
await a completed metaphysical knowledge.”11 
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The procedure in metaphysics, then, is to start with ill-defined 
and ambiguous verbal expressions and assign meanings to these 
terms or invent new ones on the basis of having apprehended the 
metaphysical background. This redesigning of language is a deliber- 
ate reversion to.the concrete connectedness which we experience at 
a more primitive level of awareness. “This process is the recogni- 
tion of essential connection within the apparent isolation of abstract- 
ed details.”12 We must now try to see exactly what Whitehead 
means by “this process” and evaluate the data which it purportedly 
provides for metaphysics. The central issue here is not whether his 
strictures about science, logic and ordinary language are justified, 
but whether the evidence he offers will stand up under its assigned 
burden. 


The togetherness of everything in the universe is best exhibited, 
according to Whitehead, in our primitive or naive experience. Ex- 
pressed in familiar terms this is the realm of feelings, longings, joys, 
etc. Hume and Locke, who assumed that emotions are derived from 
sensations, must be inverted because “the confinement of our pre- 
hension of other actual entities to the mediation of private sensa- 
tions is pure myth. The converse doctrine is nearer the truth: the 
more primitive mode of objection is via emotional tone. . . .”13 Our 
question now is whether in our own experience, in emotional feel- 
ings or elsewhere, we perceive this concrete connectedness as White- 
head says we do. Whitehead repeatedly cautions us that this mode 
of awareness is characterized by obscurity, vagueness, darkness and 
indistinctness, but we cannot for this reason put aside so crucial a 
question. 


I think that the either/or categories of existential disjunction 
and concrete connectedness are invalid. Human experience at all 
levels of awareness exhibits both isolation and unity, sometimes in 
extreme forms and possibly with one or the other dominating. 
Existential disjunction, as Whitehead presents it, is a straw man. 
What is probably nearer to the experience of most people, since 
Whitehead wants to rescue naivete in these matters, is that some- 
times we “commune” with the physical world around us and some- 
times we do not. Such communion is illustrated in Camus’ short 
story, “Tie Adulterous Woman.” The wife was sensitive to the 
elements and objects of nature with an intensity not shared by her 
dull-witted husband. Sometimes at night she would go outside and 
there in the stillness feel a one-ness with her natural surroundings. 
This was her infidelity, and this I can understand. At the same time 
I have great difficulty in seeing it as an instance or paradigm of a 
more ultimate kind of unity within the universe. Would not the 
whole scene be cheapened from the human point of view if one did 
attempt to read more into it? Surely the wife in the story neither 
desired nor considered experiencing any other kind of union with the 
universe than that which is possible in varying degrees to most 
people in that mood of awareness. 


The question is not whether the wife could have extended and 
refined these vague feelings of involvement with nature and thereby 
have apprehended the alleged metaphysical ground or her experience 
The shoe is on the other foot: the process philosophy must exhibit its 
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applicability to this bit of human experience. Perhaps the doctrine 
of concrete connectedness asks too much of and sees too little in 
ordinary human experiences such as the one Camus described. Some- 
where between a Bradleyan Absolute and Leibnizian monads is 
where our primitive experience leaves us, but to “refine” that ex- 
perience and express it in a specially designed language is to render 
the whole procedure susceptible to the very abstractions which 
Whitehead wants to avoid. The wife’s experience can neither be 
equated with Whiteheadian connectedness nor be deliberately forced 
into such a conceptual scheme without doing violence to the con- 
ceptual integrity and human meaningfulness of the original exper- 
ience. 


Whitehead’s strictures about ordinary language likewise ask 
too much of and see too little in that mode of human behavior. Per- 
haps he has been so metaphysically repelled by the abstractions 
of logic and science that he views language in general as based on 
this model and for the same reason prefers literary and poetic 
language. Poetry, however, is in one sense just as artifical as 
symbolic logic: both require studied precision to achieve the de- 
sired final form. On the other hand our everyday speech can be 
viewed as getting closer to our naive experiences. We can draw no 
precise boundary lines between theSe expressive modes. The data 
which language provides for our thinking about reality does not 
come in neatly tied bundles of this or that sort. 


I conclude that Whitehead first assumed this relatedness, and 
therefore every aspect of experience spoke in its behalf. In the light 
of this assumption there is no mystery in his referring to memory, 
anticipation, imagination and thought as instances and proofs of 
this kind of relation.14 Connectedness in any mode can become an 
instance of the doctrine if one is first committed to finding instances 
of it. 


This assumption might also explain why “emotional tone” has 
a preeminent place in the system. Psychologically, in the process of 
objectification the qualities of feelings are fused and global, 
whereas the goal of rational thought seems to be Cartesian clarity 
and distinctness. Such a blurring of boundaries is at the heart of the 
organic philosophy. This diffused quality of “emotional tone” also 
provides an existential locus in the human organism for the ubiqui- 
tous Value, with the happy result that democratic ideals can thus be 
securely tied to an experiential base. This is one modern philosopher’s 
Amen to the Hebrew-Christian use in ethics of viscera-value terms 
such as “bowels of compassion.” Does the evidence offered by White- 
head justify his claiming that one aspect of human experience, viz., 
emotional tone, is a more faithful rendering of reality than other 
aspects? It does not justify this claim. The only legitimate way he 
can confer priority upon this one aspect of experience is to do so as 
an initial assumption. But the system cannot then be used to justify 
the assumption, i.e., the system cannot be self-validating by simply 
prescribing the nature of admissable evidence. 


If the analysis presented in this paper is valid, viz., that White- 
head violates generally accepted canons of evidence at crucial points, 
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then the following observations are also worthy of consideration. 

First, we never outgrow metaphysics. Attempts to build meta- 
physical systems on the order of Whitehead’s are now passe, having 
been shunted aside or at least overshadowed by other interests of 
contemporary philosophers, but the questioning of assumptions and 
evidence will always be a necessary and constructive task for 
philosophy. 


Second, the personal and social values held by the philosopher 
should not be allowed to dictate his over-all method of handling evi- 
dence. The criteria for the use of evidence are not dependent upon 
nor derivatives of the substantive aspects of any particular system. 
The nature of evidence will naturally be affected by a philosopher’s 
major interests, but if the criteria for its use receives the same 
treatment, the proposed system or position degenerates into mere 
subjectivism. 


Finally, willful tampering with generally accepted canons of 
evidence will vitate not only the system as a whole but also the 
moral force of the cherished values included within it. This is not a 
logical consequence but rather a fact of human nature. It is easy to 
forget that the values which a philosopher has blended into his 
system are not necessarily affected when that system begins to falter. 


I have tried to show that Whitehead’s metaphysical scheme is 
shot through with assumptions which he fails to recognize as such 
and therefore allows them to color his treatment of the evidence. 
This is not to say that human emotions or anything else can be ruled 
out willy-nilly in philosophical debate. My only concern has been 
to see whether the evidence Whitehead offers for one of his meta- 
physical hypotheses (much of that evidence only incidentally fall- 
ing within the general area of “emotional tone’) can support that 
hypothesis; this it cannot do. The hypothesis of concrete connected- 
ness might very well be the truth of the matter, but such a belief 
about it must come, if at all, from a consideration of evidence other 
than that which Whitehead offers. That is to say that if one is con- 
vinced by reading, e. g., Process and Reality that the hypothesis 
is true, he has either misread the evidence offered there or else 
shares Whitehead’s prior assumptions. 


The negative note sounded here should not detract from the 
benefits than can come from studying such a profound speculative 
vision. For reasons offered in this paper, however, we should read 
and profit from Whitehead’s metaphysics with due regard for the 
difference between conviction and evidence. 
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Sources of the Purposes 
Of Higher Education 


By Herbert R. Hengst 
Associate Professor of Education 


University of Oklahoma 
Introduction 


Man is a purposing species. His behavior is governed in large 
measure by activities designed to achieve goals. Such also is the case 
with academic man. And academics describe their activities in terms 
of higher education. The goals of higher education, which are repre- 
sented in statements of purpose, assume a motivating force of high 
order, for they energize and direct the activities of academicians. 

It is my observation that professors have not been systematic in 
clarifying elements of the goals discussion which can be identified 
aS purpose sources. Purpose debates that do not account for the 
“source factor’ practically insure incomplete communication 
inasmuch as the contenders operate from different sets of unex- 
amined assumptions. To facilitate discussion and analysis, three 
sources of the purposes of higher education can be described: 


1) Purposes defined historically and culturally 
2) Purposes defined institutionally 
3) Purposes defined in personal-individual terms 


These sources can not be examined in a vacuum that excludes 
the content of the purpose debate, however. Before proceeding to a 
description of their characteristics and interrelationships, it is ap- 
propriate to review briefly the evolution of the purposes that are 
commonly assumed to guide the functioning of higher education in 
mid-20th century America, the trilogy of instruction, research, and 
service. 

In the pre-university era, higher education was characterized by 
activities related to all three of the contemporary purposes. For in- 
stance, the instructional programs conducted by Greek Sophists of- 
fered specialized training and the better ones were of an advanced 
nature. Beginning with the work of Aristotle, the essence of the re- 
search function appears on the scene. His systematic observation of 
natural phenomena and subsequent classification of his observations 
are primary evidences of pushing back the frontiers of knowledge. 
The preparation of individuals for service in the existing society was 
always a primary function of the advanced and specialized programs 
that characterized the ancient world’s higher education. 

The emergence of the university in the middle ages introduced 
a new dimension to the purpose debate in higher education, the in- 
stitutional form and its concomitant concerns. This raised questions 
different in kind, not in degree or direction. They spoke of the 
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necessities of institutional health; indeed, of insitutional survival. 
Thus, the purposes of higher education became intertwined with the 
purposes of a specific institutional form — the university. 

From its beginning with founding of Harvard, the motivating 
purposes of American higher education have also been instruction, 
scholarship, and service. In the early days, instruction was conceived 
of in character-development terms as in the English residential col- 
lege, and service primarily in terms of preparation for the ministry, 
while scholarship was virtually unknown before the 19th century. 
It is held that one of the great contributions of American higher edu- 
cation to purpose development in higher education is the extension 
of the service function well beyond the bounds of professional 
preparation, and this development is associated with the land-grant 
college movement. Activities in the 19th century, paralleling loosely 
the emergence of the German university, led to the transplanting of 
its purposes to American soil. The fruition of the transplant is seen 
in the work of Johns Hopkins University in the last quarter of the 
century, and the graduate institution came of age in American higher 
education. 

Numerous points of contention exist within each purpose of the 
trilogy. For instance, vocationalism vs. general education is debated 
within the instructional purpose category; pure vs. applied research 
within that category; and service activities as organized in separate 
units called extension divisions vs. a total institutional commitment 
to the service function. And equal contentiousness persists among the 
three points of the trilogy. The teaching-research problem that ap- 
pears to some as a dilemma; the question of individual rights con- 
trasted with institutional necessities that affects student and profes- 
sor alike; and the relation between so-called extension and degree 
programs; these represent but three obvious examples. Such issues 
can be treated only if the parties to the contest can clarify the 
“purpose sources” or the assumptions that motivate their action. It 
is to this end that the remainder of the essay is devoted. 


Purposes Of Higher Education Defined in the Historical-Cultural 
Context. 


One example of higher education purpose definition in its his- 
torical-culture context is the brief recital above. It necessarily 
focuses on and is an expression of mankind’s development. It reflects 
higher education’s emergence as a social] institution. It describes the 
contribution of such an enterprise to cultural development. Historical 
analyses of the purpose and function of higher education most 
frequently provide the content of contemporary purpose debates. 
The contribution of such analyses to an understanding of the pur- 
poses of higher education is not to be denied. In fact, because of the 
very nature of such discussions, that is, the necessary high order of 
abstraction and generalization involved in historical analyses, they 
tend to become the most pervasive arguments available. As such, 
they frequently serve as criteria for all discussions of purpose in 
higher education. But a significant limitation should be pointed out. 
Historical analyses that become appeals to tradition bestow the sanc- 
tion of history on a narrow range of q 

Cultural analyses may suffer from a similar limitation. Note the 
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ease, for instance, with which a given pattern of higher education 
is justified in terms of the needs of its supporting society. Probably 
the most contemporary example deals with the proper functioning of 
newly founded institutions of higher education in the so-called 
emerging nations. Or, again, note the functioning of higher education 
in nations suffering under despotism of one form or another. 


Unfortunately, however, historical-cultural discussions of the 
purposes of higher education are not conveniently translated into 
operational terms. Other issues intervene, issues of greater im- 
mediacy. What happens, in effect, is that the historical-cultural pur- 
pose descriptions must necessarily be treated by lowering the level 
of abstraction on which the argument is conducted. It appears that 
such a problem is inherent in the nature of the issues themselves. 
The test of validity of the contending arguments becomes the prag- 
matic test of utility in the here and now, regardless of the position be- 
ing defended. 

Inevitably, then, the purposing argument involves the form in 
which higher education is practiced and tthe practitioners them- 
selves. The involvement of both institutions and participants occurs 
at the logical and the operational levels alike. That is, both are in- 
volved as expressions of the basic arguments and as contributory 
sources of modifications in the argument itself, modifications that 
significantly alter the course of the discussion. Such modifications 
frequently invoke new orders of discussion and to that degree thwart 
explication of the historical-cultural position. 

Purposes of Higher Education Defined in the Institutional Context 


It is in the institutional pattern that the more nearly “ultimate” 
purposes of higher education find expression. From the days of the 
Academy, the die has been cast. Although individual teachers did 
for centuries thereafter function as individual educational entre- 
preneurs, the formalization of arrangements into institutional pat- 
terns slowly emerged into the complete dominance that exists today. 
For good or ill, the institutionalization of higher education was con- 
sumated in the medieval university. Its patterns are clearly discern- 
able in the governance of contemporary American colleges and uni- 
versities. The facts of academic life are not only that higher educa- 
tion is institutionalized but that it has been so for over 700 years. It 
is impossible today to see the fruits of higher education outside of the 
institutional context. The institution—the college and university— 
makes possible the implementation of the purposes, whether they 


be utilitarian or idealistic, the service-oriented or the “good life’ 
purposes. 


It is clear, then, that there is a difficulty in separating the pur- 
poses of higher education from the purposes of colleges and univer- 
sities. The former is often defined in terms of the latter, while the 
purposes of institutions are frequently validated by appeal to the 
tradition that is higher education in one form or another. They be- 
come so intertwined that they often lose their separate identities. For 
purposes of clarification, the recognition of such differences seems 
imperative. 

In describing purposes that relate specifically to higher educa- 
tion in its institutional context, one does not necessarily refer to 
statements published in catalogs and alumni magazines. Rather, one 
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must examine the operational patterns that persist within the in- 
stitution. It is in the scheme of things that such purposing appears in 
the form of decisions made by faculties and administrators alike 
over the course of time. For instance, decisions are made regarding 
the nature of the student body through admissions practices, and 
the effect on the nature of the program provided by the college is 
beyond question. The point is that such decisions, and many more, 
too, are frequently made according to the needs of the institutions as 
an institution rather than in terms of some agreed upon position 
with regard to the nature of higher education. 

Purposes that are suggested by operational decisions might be 
conceived of as “implementing purposes”’ or “institutional functions.” 
As such, they need not be considered in conflict with the over-arch- 
ing purposes Of higher education as higher education. And this would 
be the sense of mv . bservation. Difficulty arises, however, when 
institutional main‘ ace purpoSes become ends in and of them- 
selves, The tendency of purposing that results from a definition of 
higher education in institutional terms alone is to ignore the cultural 
and historic purposes and to subvert their realization. The tragedy 
is that such consequences are frequently the results of ignorance 
rather than design. Furthermore, such purposing practices contribute 
to a demeaning of the necessary role of the institutional form in the 
implementation of broader-ranging purposes, and, too often, result in 
an anti-institutionalism that is devastating to higher education in 
particular and society in general, 


Purposes of Higher Education Defined in Terms of Individual 
Participants 


It seems clear that the individual perception of the problem of 
purposing is generic to all that has been said above. The institution 
is comprised of individuals—students, faculty, staff, trustees and 
alumni. The manner in which individuals define for themselves the 
nature of higher education is, in the final analysis, the determinant 
that is critical. And this is quite proper. The individualistic nature of 
the traditions of higher education has been the genius of its survival 
and its growth. The sense of the individual in higher education not 
only inheres in its traditions, but is bolstered by the predominant 
value patterns of American democracy. In both instances, higher 
education is seen instrumentally as a significant if not indispensable 
tool productive of individual development and fulfillment, This 
position assumes that as the individual prospers, so does society, or 
any sub-unit of society in which the individual resides. It holds that 
within higher education, the individual is free to experiment in new 
areas of thought. And the institution customarily provides the safe- 
guards necessary to preserve such individualism. 

The predominant position of the individual within higher educa- 
tion is just as much a part of the reality of the contemporary scene 
as is the existence of colleges and universities. It leads to the satis- 
faction of nearly all the purposes of higher education, general and 
institutional alike. The individualistic nature of higher education 
leads to the assertion of the self which has manifestly both glorious 
and ignoble consequences, In its most successful form it is productive 
of self-directing reasonable men, men who demonstrate the essence 
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of learning. In its most abused form, it nurtures self-seeking in- 
dividualism, making of higher education a semi-intellectual jungle. 

The definition of the purposes of higher education in individual- 
istic and self-fulfulling terms must be recognized for the power it 
holds. Certain conflicts within the purposing process can be seen as 
evidences of such assumptions. Perhaps the most potentially devas- 
tating conflict deals with a narrow description of the relationship 
between an individual and the human environment within which he 
resides. Too frequently, the individual tends to ignore this relation- 
ship or behaves as though a manipulative ethic is the only proper 
posture to assume. As a consequence, the reality of the institutional 
context of higher education is denied, and shared academic en- 
deavors are still-born. Strangely enough, the most vociferous defend- 
er of the sanctity of the individual within higher education fre- 
quently depreciates the individuality of other participants. In effect, 
he is not claiming the individually oriented purposing pattern. 


Rather, he is declaring the self-aggrandizing nature of his own need 
system. 


Nonetheless, the basic importance of such a description of the 
purposes of higher education must be recognized. It effectively 
screens the individual’s definition of the purposes of higher educa- 
tion in both the cultural and institutional contexts. An improved 
understanding of its role in the purposing process will bring it to 
the surface and encourage its conscious examination. 

Conclusion 


The question that this essay has examined implies that current 
discussions of the purposes of higher education have not added 
significantly to the understanding of higher education on the part of 
those directly involved in its practice and the public in general. It 
has been suggested that the discussion ignores some »ertinent presup- 
positions characterized as three purpose sources: 


1) Purposes defined in their historical-cultural context 
2) Purposes defined in institutional terms 
3) Purposes defined in individual terms 


The primary problem in the purpose debate remains one of 


clarification. Continued discussion of characteristic but unexamined 
assumptions will serve this end. 


—}-0. — 
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IF MR. FROST INSTEAD OF MR. SHELLEY 
HAD WRITTEN “OZYMANDIAS” 


Whose sands these are I think I know. 
His body’s mummified below. 

He will not see me standing here 
Composing steady verse and slow. 


The camels all must think it queer 
To stop without oasis near 
Between the pyramids and sphinx 
This hottest evening of the year. 


The wind is whistling through the chinks. 
That ruined head just sits and blinks. 
And all around the odors creep 

From camel dung and other stinks. 


These sands are lovely, dark, and deep 

But I have promises to keep: 

Apple picking starts next fall, 

And then theres mending that damned wall. 


—Robert C. Jones 
Central Missouri State College 
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Interstate Compact 
On Education 


the new Conant-Sanford Nationwide Educational 
Policy-Recommending Body 


By Franklin Parker 
Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma 


The Compact on Education became legally operable on February 
18, 1966, when Rhode Island and New Mexico joined Arkansas, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii, New Jersey, Minnesota, Illinois, Texas, and 
New Hampshire in a new educational policy-recommending body 
that promises to change the content, quality, and direction of Ameri- 
can education. This Compact is something new in American educa- 
tion and has reached fruition quickly from its first mention in James 
Bryant Conant’s Shaping Educational Policy in November, 1964, to 
its acceptance in principle by the governors at the National Gover- 
nor’s Convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota July 27, 1965, and by 
the legislators at the National Legislative Conference in Portland, 
Oregon, August 13, 1965, to the official wording of the Compact at 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 29-30, 1965. Assuming that all 50 
states and the 4 territories join, predicted before the end of 1967, a 
378-voting member National Education Commission of the States 
will meet annually to discuss, debate, and recommend nationwide 
educational policy. Such recommendations backed by the political 
power of 50 states and 4 territories can exert powerful pressure 
when one considers that the 7 representatives per member state will 
include the governor, two legislators, and four others appointed by 
the governors. There is no assurance that these four appointees will 
represent professional] education. 


The Compact movement has been swift and skillful. Neither 
professional educators nor the public yet fully realize that James 
Bryant Conant has succeeded where earlier major critics have not: 
Thorstein Veblen, a more brilliant analyst; Abraham Flexner, a more 
incisive voice; Robert M. Hutchins, more intellectually oriented: 
Arthur E. Bestor, more subject-minded; Hyman G. Rickover, a more 
caustic critic; and Mortimer Smith, a more cogent argumentor; and 
others. Conant, inheritor of this conservative stream, is the master 
strategist of our time who may have turned the tide. This new, 
single, and nationwide organization of Conant’s creation, backed by 
political and financial power the extent of which we have not yet 
seen in this country, now takes its place alongside the multifarious, 
faction-split, and long established professional] educational organiza- 
tions. Some observers who have followed the long-time trend of 
Conant’s reform proposals see the Compact as a major attempt to 
alter the direction of American education by replacing the Old 
Establishment with a New Establishment. Despairing of changing 
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the outlook of most professional educators and by-passing the in- 
surmountable obstacles of a constitutional amendment required for 
a clear-cut federal control of education, Conant has found what 
promises to be a workable avenue by which to re-direct American 
education. It is an avenue that strengthens the role of the states, 
where education traditionally rests, and at a time when state politi- 
cans at least stand in fear of federal influence in many directions. 


What professional educators have not been able to accomplish, 
Conant and the New Guard believe they can get done through the 
Interstate Compact on Education. Indeed, some announced high 
priority agenda items for the Compact include: vocational education 
and technical skills at all levels geared to manpower needs on a 
state-by-state and national basis; community and junior college ex- 
pansion where needed to meet the varied abilities of youths soon 
to have 14 years of required education; a revamping of the Ph.D. de- 
gree in order to strengthen and enlarge higher education staffs; 
wider and more effective use of audio-visual technology to speed up 
and deepen learning; the consolidation of rural school districts where 
small community-tied schoo] administrators drag their feet in ac- 
cepting innovation; and the splitting up into neighborhood school 
boards of large unmanageable urban school districts unable to cope 
with multifaceted city problems. Funds for this mammoth alteration 
of American education will not be hard to find. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 provides for the strengthening of 
state departments of education whose staffs are already in a State 
of rapid expansion. The original Heller plan for returning to the 
states for educational uSe a part of federal tax revenue has found 
congressional support in several bills already introduced for this 
purpose. Federal funds for education, health, and welfare are largely 
channelled to the states for local distribution. And each member 
state of the Compact will be assessed an annual membership fee on a 
population and wealth formula already worked out. 


What the Compact will do was clearly stated by former North 
Carolina Governor Terry Sanford before the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals’ annual convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 
on Feb. 7, 1966. Sanford, who has for the past year skillfully secured 
for the Compact gubernatorial and legislative backing, said that the 
Compact is to be a partnership between the educational and the 
political forces for the advancement of education as well aS a stimulus 
for state action in education. It will exchange information and trans- 
mit successful programs across state lines and regions for the benefit 
of all citizens. Having already been challenged by as yet minor-keyed 
objections to the Compact, Sanford was more emphatic in reassuring 
concerned professional educators about what the Compact would not 
do. The Compact Commission, he said, will not have authority to im- 
pose its recommendations nor will it make recommendations with- 
out exploring all avenues and possible courses of action. The Com- 
pact, he stated, will not aim at uniformity; it will encourage dissent 
and will stimulate diversified answers to educational problems that 
are different in the various states. It will not conflict with federal aid 
to education but will try to bring to bear on educational problems all 
the resources of the American people. It will not compete with or 
replace existing educational associations but will cooperate with 
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them in seeking frontier areas where greater effort is still needed. 


These and similar assurances have continually been voiced by 
Conant, Sanford, and other advocates of the Compact. The Admini- 
stration’s New Guard support for the Compact has been subtly given. 
Both Conant and Sanford have quoted Francis Keppel’s Detroit 
speech of Oct. 5, 1964, to the effect that the federal government is a 
lesser and junior partner to the states in educational matters. In 
recent public addresses President Johnson, Vice President Humphrey, 
and other Administration leaders have carefully stressed the states’ 
prior responsibility in education. Asked how John Gardner, Kep- 
pel, and the U.S. Office of Education officials view the Compact, 
Sanford has publicly indicated that they were for it. Conant, now 
busy with a major national reassessment of secondary education, is 
content to stand in the wings as the Compact gets into operation. He 
has publicly stated that the man chosen to direct the Compact’s Com- 
mission on Education should be a man of cabinet level stature, Gov- 
ernor Sanford’s successful education advances in North Carolina and 
his work with the Compact in its initial stages make him the leading 
contender for this $40,000 a year post with an estimated staff of 16 
and a budget of $1.3 million. The runner up as potential director is 
New York State Commissioner of Education James E. Allen, Jr., an- 
other New Guardsman. Whoever becomes director will be a national 
figure. 


Precedent for the Compact can be found in interstate agreements 
on bridges, waterways, and highways. Conant has mentioned other 
models for the Compact. In the eleven states of West Germany, 
where he served as high commissioner and educational advisor, the 
Conference of Ministers of Education and the Conference of Heads of 
the Universities do formulate national educational policy. In the 
United States, New York and California each have in recent years 
developed miaster plans for educational devolopment, plans which 
have received legislative sanction. There have also developed in the 
United States since the end of World War II, three regional associa- 
tions of states which effectively plan for higher educational develop- 
ment in their respective regions. What makes the Conant-Saniord 
Compact on Education slightly different from these precedents and 
models is its essentially political bias. In the last analysis neither 
the governors nor the legislators will in fact formulate educational 
programs. Such programs can only be worked out by professional 
school men and their curriculum advisors. Since Conant and the 
New Guard are essentially higher education and academic-specialist 
oriented, we may see the further entry into public school curriculum- 
making of such private agencies as the Educational Services Incor- 
porated which grew out of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—Jerrold R. Zacharias new physics approach. We may also see the 
steady transformation of national assessment from its orginally 
innocent intent as part of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to verify that 
sectional racial educational disparagement be discontinued, into full- 
scale national testing as a device to further educational differentia- 
tion according to academic abilities and national needs. The Compact 
may further these conservative trends because the Compact is essen- 
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tially a political attempt to redirect American education along con- 
servative academic lines. 


Athens and Sparta vie again in our time as they did in Ancient 
Greece. The progressive Athenians of the 1930’s—William H. Kil- 
patrick, George S. Counts, and Harold O. Rugg among others— 
sought to build a Great Society that extended the fullest range of 
opportunities to every youth and adult. With them it was the people 
that counted most. The Spartan New Guard of our day, now in heavy 
command, seek to build a Great Society as a shield for an imperiled 
pax americana. With them it is the nation’s security that counts 
most. We have yet to see whether the forging of one mighty cen- 
tralized school system shield can protect this nation in its coming 
hour of maximum danger. 
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